REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


I. The Surgical Diseases of Children. By Edmund Owen, M.B., 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children, Surgeon to St! 
Mary’s Hospital, etc., etc. Cassell & Company: London, New York 
1SS5. 

One is immediately struck, on reading this book, with its agreeable 
style and the evidence it everywhere presents of the practical familiar¬ 
ity of its author with his subject. Mr. Owen’s literary efforts have pre¬ 
viously shown a certain tendency to be a little ornate ; but this tend¬ 
ency disappears in the manual before us and leaves a simple, clear 
and unafTected work, exceedingly pleasant to read. 

As specimens of the minor practical hints scattered throughout the 
book, the following may be quoted: 

“ "’hen asked to see a child who is feverish without apparent cause, 
the surgeon should at once inspect the throat. Such a rule is excel! 
lent, as diphtheria is apt to come on very insidiously.” 

“The nurse” (of a tracheotomy case) “ should see, before the house¬ 
hold retires to rest, that she has enough coal, methylated spirit for the 
spray, antiseptics, stimulants, ice, and food to last through the night, 
and plenty of feathers and tom pieces of sponge for keeping the tube' 
clear. It is unsafe to leave the child for a moment unattended.” 

The critic is naturally more interested in those sections of the book 
which deal with questions keenly debated, than in those which give an 
account of generally accepted facts. With regard to the latter they 
are given by Mr. Owen with accuracy and with as much fulness as the 
size of his book (500, Svo. pages) will permit. 

At page 490, credit is given to Mr. Walsham for what is due to Mr. 
Willett. It was the latter who devised the plan of resecting the tendo- 
Achillis spikewise. Mr. Walsham made the important advance of sub¬ 
stituting animal for silver sutures. I have had a fair experience of this 
operation, and have followed my patients for a longer time than the 
above mentioned surgeons report themselves as having done ; and I 
think the results of the operation scarcely worth its performance. 

Mr. Owen is excellent in his remarks on operations for disease of 
the ankle-joint; he says, truly, that formal and complete excision can 
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seldom be indicated. He does not describe Ollier’s operation, lately 
noticed in this Review. 

Thomas’ hip and knee-splints are enthusiastically praised. 

Double hip-joint disease deserves a longer notice than it gets. Noth¬ 
ing is recommended but Thomas’ double splint. Perhaps the author felt 
that the limits of his work would scarcely permit him to do justice 
to these interesting cases, which cannot be all treated properly on a 
uniform plan. 

In answer to the question. “When may Thomas’ splint be left off?” 
he writes, “When all deformity and pain have passed away.” This an¬ 
swer is not satisfactory, because Thomas* splint is not competent to re¬ 
move all the deformity of many cases. I would rather suggest “when 
all signs of active disease have disappeared for six months in an ad¬ 
vanced case, and for three months in an incipient one.” The patient 
should still be kept under observation, and the splint reapplied, or 
other measures taken, if necessary. 

In the author’s account of traumatic cephal-hydrocele, he implies 
that it cannot occur after compound fracture of the skull. This is a 
mistake. I have had such a case under my own care. 

In referring to scraping out the medulla of long bones for osteo¬ 
myelitis, it might have been noticed that this operation is most fre¬ 
quently applicable as a supplement to excision of, and amputations 
near joints. 

The chapter on “ Lateral Curvature of the Spine ” is not so good 
as the rest of the book. Although most of the sufferers from this are 
attacked in childhood, it is usually at an age a little later than that of 
the patients at a children's hospital. 

The chapter on hernia betrays a certain amount of uncertainty and 
vagueness in the author’s mind, which is a condition he probably shares 
with a good many other surgeons just now. 

Some of it is calculated to discourage the use of the truss in child¬ 
hood. The management of a truss to the child’s great benefit, and 
with the probable effect of radically curing a congenital hernia, pre¬ 
sents no real difficulty to a good nurse or attentive mother; and cer¬ 
tainly the advice on feeding, nursing, etc., afforded by Mr. Owen 
would be wasted on any other kind of mother or nurse. 

Sal ammoniac lotion for hydrocele in infancy is condemned un¬ 
justly. It is a curious thing that the author, who*sees so many objec¬ 
tions to the use of a truss for congenital hernia, lauds it for congenital 
hydrocele. 

There is a very good chapter on “ Incontinence.*’ . 
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The author is inclined to speak well of lithotrity (at one sitting in 
boyhood. ' 

Writing of osteotomy, he says: “The progress of the osteotome is 
to be carefully watched; one had heard of an excellent and trust¬ 
worthy surgeon driving the cutting edge right through the limb, and 
even into the sand pillow on which it rested.” 

He writes of mevi that even when a large one is brought for treat¬ 
ment. “ no thought need be given to sodic ethylate, vaccination, seton 
or ligature, reliance being placed on the thermo-cautery or electrol¬ 
ysis.” 

Concerning that not infrequent accident, the slipping of a drainage 
tube into the pleural cavity, Mr. Owen says: “On slightly enlarging 
the wound, wedging the ribs asunder (perhaps with necrosis forceps), 
and searching the cavity with the finger, the tube mav generally be 
found and extracted with forceps.” “ Neither probe nor forceps can 
recognize by the touch an india-rubber tube.” 

I he best age for operating on cleft-palate he states to be the third 
year. 

He has a very high opinion of the plaster of Paris jacket as a treatment 
for caries of the spine; but he does not suspend his patients. 

The book may be honestly recommended to both students and 
practitioners. It is full of sound information, pleasantly given. 

C. B. Keetlev. 

II. Fractures and Dislocation’s. By T. Pickering Pick, F. R. C. 5 ., 
Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Surgery at, St. Georges Hospital, Etc.,’ 
Etc. (Ninety-three engravings.) Cassell & Co.: London, New York, 
Etc. Svo. Pp. 524. 

The author, in his preface, writes: “If I havesuceeded in producing 
a treatise which shall prove a trustworthy guide to the practitioner of 
medicine and surgery in dealing with the common forms of fracture 
and dislocations which may come under his notice, and at the same 
time a treatise for the student which shall enable him to obtain a clear 
and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, the ends I have had in 
view will be accomplished.’’ 

The author has undoubtedly succeeded in his attempt, and we can 
conscientiously recommend the book to both students and practi- 
tioners. 

If the author of a book on fractures and dislocations wishes to write 
much that is new as well as important, he must boldly approach the 
subject from a different side to that which presented itself in the fore¬ 
ground to Hamilton and the other authors of classical treatises. In 
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other words, he must give proportionately far greater prominence to 
compound injuries, to complicated injuries, and to those numerous 
cases in which antiseptic surgery justifies, or is said to justify, lines of 
treatment which a few years ago would have been universally con¬ 
demned as murderous. Mr. Pick has not chosen to do this. He writes 
on conservative lines; and although he constantly gives evi¬ 
dence of plenty of personal experience and of considerable acquaint¬ 
ance with the modem English literature of the subject, the reader 
sees at once that the harvest in the field in which our author is mainly 
working, was long ago reaped and gathered by men who left little but 
straw for their successors to glean. 

Astley Cooper and his great French contemporaries found in dealing 
with simple fractures and dislocations an almost perfect antiseptic sys¬ 
tem provided by nature ; and the masterly way in which they worked 
in the only department of the subject in which the best work was then 
possible, might well make our Volkmanns, Ogstons and MacEwens 
shudder to think how barren of possibilities of invention the whole 
field of surgery might now be if the methods of Lister had been un¬ 
derstood at Guy's and at the Hotel Dieu when this century was young. 

We know, by personal experience, how difficult, not to say impossi¬ 
ble, it is to bring the first edition of a book up to one’s own ideal 
standard, and it is therefore not with any desire to condemn the pres¬ 
ent, but with a wish to stimulate to improvement in the future, that we 
point out the inadequacy of all the sections and paragraphs in this book 
which deal with compound and with complicated fractures. The gen¬ 
eral section on the treatment of compound fractures is quite unworthy 
of the rest of the book. Upon the question of saving or amputating 
the limb, all the author chooses to tell the reader is that the latter must 
remember that a limb to be worth saving must be in such a condition 
that it may be expected, when saved, to be a useful limb. The whole 
four and a half pages of which the section at present consists might be 
tom out without inflicting any injury, except the physical one, on the 
book. The greater part of one of these pages is devoted to recom¬ 
mending and describing the treatment of the wound, if small, by “ a 
pledget of unravelled lint, soaked in the patient's blood, placed over 
the wound,” etc. Lister’s antiseptic methods are recommended 
“ when the wound is large, with contused and lacerated edges, with 
considerable laceration of the soft parts, and, it may be, comminution 
of the bones.” It amazes us to find not a single practical hint or cau¬ 
tion as to details or advisable variations. Before sitting down to pre¬ 
pare this part for the next edition, the author should read over 
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thoughtfully the notes of his own cases of compound fractures antisep- 
tically treated, as well as some of the contributions of other surgeons 
to the same department of literature. He would then give us an en¬ 
tirely new chapter of great value. 

If we turn to those individual fractures which are most frequently 
compound or complicated, e. g., fracture of the tibia, and fracture of 
the pelvis, the same deficiencies are still conspicuous. Laceration of 
the urethra as a complication of fractured pelvis is certainly mentioned, 
but that is all. In fact the more interesting a question or a subject is 
the more likely is our author to ignore its claims. We cannot help 
suspecting him of underestimating the capacity and knowledge of his 
readers. 

We should perhaps make an exception in favor of the section on 
fracture of the patella. A well-written and interesting narrative leads 
us up at last to the treatment by wiring. But, here again, the author 
stops short, and declines to give any description of this now famous 
operation, and yet he acknowledges it to be justifiable in certain old 
cases. With regard to recent cases, he thinks it enough to say that 
he would not have it done on himself, and therefore would not rec¬ 
ommend it to others. Let us suppose his patient to be Hanlan, or 
Beach, or George, or Myers, or Archer, or any one of the hundreds of 
\oung men whose fame, fortune, or even livelihood depends on per¬ 
fection of limb, how would these athletes like their surgeon to measure 
their needs by his own, viz: those of an upper-class gentleman in easy 
circumstances, living by head-work and hand-work ? When we con¬ 
sider that the treatment recommended by Mr. Pick involves twelve 
months of straight position for the knee, and every probability of per¬ 
manent wasting of the quadriceps extensor, we shall recognize that 
there must be thousands of persons, women as well as men, to whom it 
would be the height of the eccentric to test the matter by a standard 
suitable for a gentleman who can ride about in a carriage, and who 
never needs to kneel except at prayer time. 

All our fault-finding can be summed up in the phrase we used at the 
commencement: compound and complicated fractures are not dealt 
with in anything like the completeness and detail they deserve. The 
defect is perfectly remediable, and Mr. Pick is excellently qualified to 
remedy it if he choses. 

The name of Dr. Hector Cameron should be added to those men¬ 
tioned in connection with fracture of the olecranon, at page 196. 

The printing and general get-up of the book are charming. The il¬ 
lustrations are good, but might be more numerous. 

Taking everything into consideration, this is a worthy addition to an 
admirable series. C . B. Keetley. 
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III. Hunterian Lectures. Delivered before the Roval College of 

Surgeons, of England. June. 1S85. By Edward Lund, F.R.C.S., 

Consulting Surgeon to the Manchester Royal Infirmarv. London: 

J. & A. Churchill. 1S86. 

From a surgeon who has for so many years deservedly enjoyed the 
highest esteem as a practical teacher of anatomy and surgery, no 
apology was needed for choosing subjects for the Hunterian Lectures 
of “a general character,” rather than offering “new matter.” 

The first lecture, which treats of injuries and diseases of the face and 
neck, specially directs attention to the desirability of using plenty of 
fine silken sutures for approximating the edges of a wound which impli¬ 
cates the depths of the skin and the fibers of muscles of expression. 
Allusion is made to the case of a boy who had deeply cut his face over 
the malar bone. The wound was carefully dressed with strips of plas¬ 
ter, but when the dressings were removed—on the third day—it was 
found that spasmodic contraction of the peripheral fibres of the orbi¬ 
cularis palpebrarum had drawn the upper flap of the wound away from 
its fellow, with the result that cicatrization was delayed and an unnec¬ 
essarily large scar formed—“as often as I see this gentleman (for he is 
now grown up) the ill effects of my bad treatment become more ap¬ 
parent.” The recognition of mistakes in the practice of others is not 
altogether an unpleasant way of acquiring knowledge; but the confes¬ 
sion of our own error is the most certain way of improving. In¬ 
struction which is founded upon a record of one’s own faults charac¬ 
terizes the strong teacher. 

Throughout the Lectures, points of the greatest practical importance 
stand forth, and most of them will doubtless find a resting place within 
the pages of future Text Books and Manuals of Surgery, either with or 
without acknowledgement of their source—probably the latter. 

There is one point to which we would specially call attention, that is, 
the manner of treating reducible inguinal hernia in the infant by a 
skein of worsted. We will not attempt here to describe it, but will re¬ 
fer the inquirer to page 48 of Mr. Lund’s volume. We have tried this 
worsted truss and have been more than satisfied with it. 

The second and third lectures treat of certain pathological condi¬ 
tions of the genito-urinary organs and of the rectum. In the treat¬ 
ment of internal piles small injections of alum lotion are spoken of as 
being of immense service. 

Mr. Lund’s style is so personal and attractive, that while studying 
these Lectures we have felt that we have been face to face with the il¬ 
lustrious author; and now, in closing the book, we venture to con- 
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gratulate him most heartily on the practical use which he made of his 
occupancy of the Hunterian Chair. 

Edmund Owen. 

IV. Jahresisericht uber die ChirurgischeAbtheiluxg des Spitals 
zu Basel wahrend des Jahres 1SS4. Erstattet von Prof. Dr. A. 
Socin, Oberarzt und Dr. S. Keser Assistentarzt (Annual Report of 
the Surgical Division of the Basel Hospital for 1SS4). Basel: 
Buckdriickerei von Ferd Riehm. 1SS5. Pp. 16S. 

We were led to present a brief synopsis of this pamphlet, not so much 
because we thought that the records of the surgical division of the 
Basel hospital would possess any special interest for English readers, 
but because we were struck with the thorough and scholarly manner in 
which they were kept. If our own hospitals published such annual re¬ 
ports, a vast amount of valuable statistics would be preserved that are 
now hopelessly lost. 

The first general tables present the ordinary details concerning the 
number, sex, age and place of birth of the patients, and the total num¬ 
ber of days during which they were under treatment. Out of 715 pa¬ 
tients we learn that the mortality was only 4.62 c /r. 

Following a carefully prepared table in which the cases are all 
grouped under the general headings, “ wounds,*’ “ acute” and “ chronic 
inflammations,” “tumors” and “miscellaneous.” are 140 pages in 
which are presented brief, but intelligent notes of every case, appended 
to which in the fatal cases are the appearances seen at the autopsy. 
These notes are arranged in the most systematic manner, so that they 
can be referred to without loss of time. Under a separate chapter on 
each region of the body are the sub-headings employed in the general 
table. For instance, the reader who is looking for tumors of the head, 
can refer at once to the chapter on the head, and then to the section 
bn tumors; or, if information is desired regarding wounds in the neck, 
he can turn to the chapter on that region and find under it the section 
on wounds. In turning over the pages we note with interest the ex¬ 
tended notes on tumors of the neck (pp. 29-43). thirty-three cases in 
all, most of which underwent operation with only three deaths ; twen¬ 
ty-one of these were examples of strumous enlargements, and the op¬ 
erations were especially difficult. One case of successful gastro-enter- 
ostomie (after Wolfler) is reported at length (pp. 55-57). The cases 
of hernia are collected under exhaustive tables (pp. 60-71), the sum- 
mar}' being as follows: Eighteen cases of strangulated hernia, of 
which ten were operated upon, three patients succumbing; seven of 
reducible hernia, six of which were cured by a radical operation. The 
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next table appears on pages S 4 - 9 r, where fourteen cases of cancer of 
he breast are carefully reported; twelve patients underwent an opera- 
t.on and recovered without elevation of temperature. There were no 
deaths. Passing over the elaborate notes on the injuries and diseases 
the extremities, we reach the concluding tables, which include “ ac¬ 
cidental traumatic affections” (pp. 153., 55 ), unde r which are noted 
three cases of erysipelas that recovered under the use of antipyretics 
and stimulants with carbolic acid applications, two fatal cases of tet- 
anus, one 01 which was developed before entrance, and two cases of 

fh ,'h “ ' aIS ° reC0Vered 0n P 3 S es 156-160 are notes of 

le thirty fatal cases, and following these are tables showing the opera¬ 
tions ( 344 ) and their results. The summary is: Cured, 2S2; not im¬ 
proved, 15 ; died, ao. A careful review of these tables will show that 
a large number of the operations were of a capital nature. Thus 
of forty-one amputations and exarticulations (two at the hip-joint) only 
one died, while among thirty patients who submitted to resection of 
the various joints, only three succumbed (two cases being excision of 
the knee). There were only four deaths following the extirpation of 
sixty-nine tumors and three of these were cases of malignant disease. 
The mortality falls mostly to the formidable or hopeless operations 
V ' Z ' ^P.sophagotomy for carcinomatous stricture, 1; laparotomy for 
injuo-to, or incarceration of, the intestines, a; laryngotracheoiomv for 
diphtheria 2. We have mentioned these facts simply to show that the 
mortality from preventable causes in the Basel hospital was almost nil 
Not alone from the table of statistics, but from the methods of treat-' 
ment as briefly set forth m notes of individual cases, we should infer 
that the intenor arrangements of that institution and the manner in 
which its surgical department is managed are above reproach We 
commend this report to those of our readers who take pleasure in 
studying figures which “ do not lie.” H . c Co „ • 
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V.— i. Practical Surgery. By J. Ewing Mears, M.D. Second 
edition. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 1SS5. 12 mo. 

Pp. 794. 

2. Manual of Operative Surgery. By Lewis A. Stimson, B.A., M. 
D. Second edition. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 1SS5. 
12 mo. Pp. 506. 

3. Manual of the Principles and Practice of Operative Surgery. 
By Stephen Smith, A.M., M.D. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & 
Company. 12 mo. Pp. 6S9. 

4. An Index of Surgery. By C. B. Keetley, F.R.C.S. Second 

edition. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1SS4. 12 mo. Pp. 494. 

The fact that these four volumes have successfully passed the ordeal 
of a first publication, and that in each case a second edition is de¬ 
manded, may be taken as an illustration of the survival of the fittest. 
Demand, however, is not always a guarantee of merit. Consequently 
it is the more pleasing to be able to confirm the judgment of the 
surgical reading public, that there are elements of permanent utility 
and value in these books which make their revision and republication 
a source of congratulation. 

A brief review of these works, outlining the fields which they re¬ 
spectively occupy, and indicating some points of dissimilarity may be 
of service to those who have not hitherto been familiar with their sev¬ 
eral merits. 

The volume of which Dr. Mears is the author, was written in com¬ 
pliance with the request of students who desired a not too bulky 
treatise on the more practical part of surgery. Sections of the work are 
devoted to the consideration of surgical dressing, bandages, fractures, 
dislocations, ligature of arteries, amputations, and finally, excisions of 
bones and joints. Under the head of fractures we fail to find any 
mention of Mason's method of treating fracture of the nasal bones, es¬ 
pecially when complicated with fracture of the nasal processes of the 
superior maxilla; and the nasal spine of the frontal bone, which con¬ 
sists, after replacing the fragments, in passing a strong needle trans¬ 
versely across the nose, through the line of fracture, leaving the ends 
of the needle projecting on either side. A strip of rubber tape is laid 
over the bridge of the nose and attached to the needle-ends, thus com¬ 
pleting the arch and giving firm support to the fractured bones. 
It would seem to be preferable to the daily replacement of 
the fragments by sound or director, which is bloody and pain¬ 
ful, not to Speak of the better result as regards deformity. 
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Nor is any mention made of wire cloth, which makes a IHit 
strong and serviceable splint. The use of the primary b.and- 
age in certain fractures, which is advocated, seems somewhat hazard¬ 
ous advice for students. It is surprising what a mass of valuable 
details there is in regard to the practical work of dressing and treating 
wounds and fractures. Indeed the same remark applies to the entire 
work. The section on ligation of arteries contains in brief shape ex¬ 
cellent and commendable descriptions of the surgical anatomy of all 
the important vessels. The anatomical and clinical details of amputa- 
t'.ons are a | so " e " " or ked out. The authors endeavor to obtain con¬ 
ciseness without omitting any essential fact or detail, is thoroughly 
successful. It contains numerous illustrations of good quality. 
Stimson’s Manual of Operative Surgery' is much broader in its scope 
an the preceding treatise. He not only considers ligation of arteries, 
amputations and excisions of bones and joints, but also describes 
neurotomy, tenotomy and plastic operations on the face. Moreover, 
nearly half the volume is devoted to special operations. These latter 
include operative work upon the eye, ear, mouth, pharynx, neck, 
thorax, abdominal viscera, gemto-urinary organs of male and female, 
and miscellaneous operations. From this conspectus of its contents it 
Will be seen that this manual covers a wide field, and considering the 
extent of the ground, the work is remarkably well done. The writer’s 
plan of work is interesting, involving as it does not only a large amount 
of work, but also to a considerable extent, the element of personal jud^l 
rnent. He has not attempted to include every operation, or its modifi¬ 
cations, but simply to select from a vast number those which have com¬ 
mended themselves to experience and reason. Where diametrically dif- 
erent methods exist, the endeavor has been made to indicate their re¬ 
spective merits and demerits. The modifications required by excep- 
tional circumstances are also quite fully treated. Too much space 
would appear to be devoted to Wood's operation for the radical cure 
of hernia. Thirteen pages is a somewhat generous amount of room to 
e granted to a method so little practiced. Ogston’s operation for 
genu valgum is described, and at the end it is stated that this operation 
has been superseded by transverse division of the shaft of the femur 
close above the condyles, but we do not find Macewen's name men¬ 
tioned, nor any description of his universally adopted operation. The 
author has been decidedly happy in the execution of his plan, and has 
succeeded in producing a good and trustworthy hand-book of the 
more purely operative part of surgery. The illustrations are clear and 
well-selected. 

Operative Surgery, by Stephen Smith, was originally prepared with 
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siiecial reference to military practice. Now, however, it includes the 
general operations of civil surgery. It differs from the preceding vol¬ 
ume in not considering operative work on special organs, and from 
Mears’ Surgery in being more comprehensive. Its aims and methods 
in some respects vary materially from either. It is not so much an ex¬ 
pression of opinions derived from personal experience, nor does it in¬ 
volve the element of personal judgment to the same extent. Rather is 
it a very successful effort to embody the teachings of recognized au¬ 
thorities, on every subject, so far as the present standard of surgical 
practice will warrant. A distinction is made in the text, by larger and 
smaller type, between those facts and opinions which are confirmed by 
authority, and, on the other hand, speculations and modifications which 
at present are merely tentative. Scrupulous care is taken to give 
credit to whom credit is due, and as a result the pages bristle with 
marginal references. The obligations and necessary qualifications of 
the surgeon are fully but compactly stated. It embraces not a little 
on diseases and injuries of various parts of the body, which are not in¬ 
cluded in the plan of the two preceding works. It is certainly much 
more comprehensive in certain directions, but not more complete when 
the purposive limitations of the former are taken into account. It is 
fully illustrated, some of the plates not being remarkable for their ar¬ 
tistic value. The concluding section on Deformities and Compensa¬ 
tive Appliances is of decided interest and profit. The book is of ap¬ 
proved value and stands in no need of further commendation. 

The Index of Surgery', by Mr. Keetley, is another work for whose 
existence there is ample reason. Like Mears’ work it is intended 
principally for students preparing for examination, but we shrewdly 
suspect that the practicing surgeon will not disdain its use. It is far 
beyond the average “ Introduction ” or “ Hand-Book ” in its breadth, 
its amount of information, and the large quantity of minute detail con¬ 
tained within its covers. In reality, as well as in intention, the book 
contains the main facts and theories of surgery', concisely stated, classi¬ 
fied and arranged in alphabetical order, with all necessary cross-ref¬ 
erences. The great point of difference between this and the first edi¬ 
tion, is that in the former it was endeavored to avoid the great question 
of antiseptic surgery. In other words the author tried to steer safely 
between the antiseptic and non-antiseptic surgeon. His success nat¬ 
urally was not brilliant. Therefore in the present revision of his work, 
he has hoisted the standard of strict antisepsis, and evidently feels 
much relieved thereby. It is certainly a great gain in the value and 
usefulness of the work. The necessary' additions and revisions have 
been made to bring the text up to date. The plan of the work does 
not include illustrations. 
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The respective fields occupied by these works have been roughly 
indicated. Keetley’s, perhaps, is more purely a text book for the stu¬ 
dent of the theory', as distinguished from the practical part, of surgery', 
than the others. Wears’, perhaps, is of the most service in the earlier 
and evetyday work of the student and young practitioner. Stimson’s 
volume is of service in special operative work, and Smith's most useful 
as a full and complete conspectus of accepted opinion in reference to 
all operations of general surgery. Further comparison is fruitless 
where all are so valuable in their respective fields. In this day of a 
fecund medical press, to say that these volumes are worthy of re¬ 
publication. is manifestly a high compliment. 

G. R. Butler. 



